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THIS WEEK IN THE MARKETS... 


@ London copper prices recede 42c after reaching 2134c; U.S. smelters sell heavily. 
@ Lead and zinc sales in the U.S. low. Kaiser cuts aluminum output about 98,000 tons. 


@ Inco cuts metal output. Low tin consumer buying and Chinese metal forces ITC buying. 


COPPER—domestic average 24.030c per Ib delivered 


Exceptionally heavy sales of copper by U.S. custom 
smelters and continued low sales by other sellers re- 
duced the U.S. weighted average price from last week’s 
average. Total sales were also up somewhat from last 
week. Observers say they see no increase in sales of 
fabricated products. 

Sales of copper abroad, though down from last week 
were not low. 

Many analysts say the increase in sales of custom smelt- 
er copper reflects the belief on the part of many fabri- 
cators U.S. prices will go no lower. The view the price 
has reached the bottom is based on 1) reports of fur- 
ther output reduction 2) the possibility a U.S. import 
duty will be put into effect 3) continued reports pro- 
ducers are turning down business offered them at Lon- 
don Metal Exchange prices and that some have no more 
copper to sell 4) strength of copper on the London Metal 
Exchange and the N. Y. Commodity Exchange 5) re- 
ports some producers have been trying to buy copper 
from other sellers. 

The recent strength in London many factors attribute 
to speculative buying by persons not in the metal mar- 
kets who heard copper must rise, the high premiums on 
specified shapes, the notion producers are reluctant to 
sell on the LME basis, and covering by fabricators of 
recent sales of products to the U.S.S.R. 

Copper Institute data (p 3) show producer stocks of 
refined copper continuing to rise; they are now about 
210,000 tons above the average 1953-1956. Even stocks 
outside the U.S. are unusually high. Apparently stocks 
are unevenly held since some producers are sold up for 
the year. 

Katanga raised its price to 21.55c Tuesday. Dealers are 
about 23c in the U.S. Many observers say they expect 
LME prices to continue to fluctuate and they put no 
confidence in the recent rise. 

Brass and bronze ingot shipments according to the in- 
dustry’s Council were 17,413 tons in February 1958 and 
20,769 last year. In January 1958 they were 20,468. 


LEAD-—13c New York 


Lead sales this week were 4,938 tons. Sales so far this 
month are little better than February. February sales 
data, including imported lead, are below January. Fig- 
ures for January and February this year are far under 
last year. 


ZINC—10c East St. Louis 


Zinc sales this week were probably the lowest ever re- 
ported. If they are not considerably better next week, 
this month will probably be a record low. 


TIN—93.625 a Ib N. Y. 


The Tin Council again faces trouble. Lack of buying 
and sale of Red Chinese metal in Europe have dropped 
prices in London to the support level, necessitating metal 
purchases. Bolivia, abiding by ITC export quotas, is 
reported near economic crisis owing to a drastic cut in 
revenue from mineral sales. The UN will report to ITC 
on the situation. Observers feel ITC may move up its 
next meeting. At this time the £780 limit may be low- 
ered to permit sales. 


ALUMINUM-—primary pig 26c per Ib; ingot 28.1c 


Kaiser is cutting output March 31 at its Mead and 
Tacoma plants in Washington. The former will drop 
two potlines; it had dropped two out of production there 
in December. A half line will be discontinued at Tacoma. 
The four and a half potline reduction amounts to about 
98,000 tons annual rate. The company said continued 
oversupply of aluminum was responsible. 

Hearings before the Yates subcommittee of the House 
Small Business Committee heard spokesmen say sec- 
ondary aluminum producers could be squeezed out of 
business if large firms bid up the price of scrap without 
also pushing up the price of primary aluminum. David 
Laine, secretary of the American Die Casting Institute, 
said sales of hot metal by producers at prices well under 
the regular price endangered the custom die caster. He 
said the custom die caster pays from 17%% to 3344% 
more than the large captive firms that buy the molten 
metal. 

The Aluminum Association reports primary output in 
the U.S. in February was 121,602 tons; in 1957, 119,059 
tons; January 1958, 139,909 tons. 

The Hungarian integrated aluminum plant (Inota) re- 
sumed operation in February. It had been badly damaged 
during the Hungarian rebellion. 


NICKEL—74c per Ib, Port Colborne 


International Nickel announced it would cut output at 
Copper Cliff and Port Colborne by 10%. This would 
reduce its mine, mill and refining activities but its fab- 
ricating would not be reduced. It indicated stocks of 
nickel had risen considerably. Sales of nickel at prices 
under 74c had been made by firms that did not need 
all the nickel they had in inventory (see p 3). 
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CUT CORROSION LOSSES 


Get unusual corrosion resistance, plus high strength, 
toughness, weldability, and easy fabrication with 
Everdur,’ Anaconda copper-silicon alloys 








TANKS AND INDUSTRIAL EQUIPMENT requiring a combi- IN WATER AND WASTE SYSTEMS, Everdur alloys provide 
nation of high strength, toughness and resistance to corro- easy fabrication and long service in a wide variety of jobs— 
sion. Hot water storage heaters and tanks, unfired pressure from gates on to bolts and nuts. Their high strength makes 
vessels of Everdur are readily fabricated by welding. possible lightweight, built-up assemblies of wrought metal. 





t 


ELECTRICAL CONDUITof Everdur protects electric lines in FASTENINGS AND SCREW MACHINE PARTS. Everdur is 
corrosive environments, withstands vibration and abrasion available in forms for hot heading and forging of bolts and 
—at oil refineries, in underwater tunnels (above), chemical accessories, severe cold-working operations for bolts and 
plants. Made in two wall thicknesses—R.C. and E.M.T. screws—and as free-cutting rod for screw machine products. 


Whenever you have a tough problem calling for high EVERDU R 


strength with immunity to rust, and corrosion resistance 


equivalent to pure copper, consider an Everdur alloy. COPPER-SILICON ALLOYS 

It may save you a lot of trouble and money. For de- products of 

tails on properties and applications of Everdur alloys, A © 
write for Publication E-5. Address: The American NACONDA 
Brass Company, Waterbury 20, Conn. In Canada: 

Anaconda American Brass Ltd., New Toronto. Ont. ssa Made by The American Brass Company 
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Copper Production and Stocks 
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Data are from the Copper Institute and 
are in thousands of short tons. They include 
January 1958. World refined output and 
stocks do not include the U.S.S.R., Japan, 
the Scandinavian countries, Australia, Yugo- 
slavia, and the Mesina Mine in Transvaal. 
The two series “X-U.S.” are the above world 
producer statistics less the U.S. No fabrica- 
tor stocks are included. 


Copper Stocks Up 21,564 Tons; 
Deliveries Drop 35,702 Tons 


Free world stocks of refined copper 
held by producers rose 21,564 short tons 
to 470,464 tons in February, according to 
Copper Institute figures. The monthly 
average for the four years 1953 to 1956 
was about 261,000 tons. Refined stocks 
in the U. S. rose 24,936 tons; stocks out- 
side the U. S. dropped 3,372 tons. Ship- 
ments of refined copper to the U. S. 
Government stockpile were about 9,600 
tons; many factors feel this is about the 
amount to be expected for most of this 
year. It is down about 4,000 tons from 
January. 

World output of crude copper dropped 
in February about 20,000 tons. On a 
daily average basis this is higher than 
January and the average for the past 


six months. Refined output, though 
lower than in January, was up on a 
daily average basis. 

Deliveries of refined copper to fabri- 
cators dropped by about 35,000 tons. De- 
liveries in and outside the U. S. were 
down — many analysts believe the Jan- 
uary figures were exceptionally high. 


Copper Institute figures for January 
and February 1958 follow: 
United States 
Production: Jan Feb. 
Crude primary .. ..(a) 94,735 87,150 
Crude secondary ......(a) 13,855 5.879 
(a)108,590 93,029 
136,748 128,299 
Deliveries, refined (a)110,557 93,784 
Stock, end, ref'd ........ 176,287 201,223 
Outside United States 
Production: 
Crude primary 


Refined copper 


(a) 156,329 
462 


(a) 156,791 
125,105 
(a) 149,321 
272,613 


Deliveries, refined 
Stock, end, ref'd 


(a) Corrected 


Barter Amendment Bill Would 
Require Increase in Barter 


A bill was reported to the Senate 
(S 3420) to extend and amend the Agri- 
cultural Trade Development and Assist- 
ance Act of 1954, Public Law 480, 83rd 
Congress. This bill provides for a lib- 
eralized barter program (M&MM Mar. 
13, 1958, p 12). A report intended to ex- 
plain the purposes and effects accom- 
panied the bill to the Senate. Relevant 
parts of the report are reproduced be- 
low. Some sections of the bill will be 
opposed vigorously including by gov- 
ernments of countries that have been 
damaged by U.S. dumping of agricul- 
ture products. The U.S. Department of 
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Agriculture also has opposed the lib- 
eralized barter. 
Section 5 

This section makes several changes in 
section 303 of Public Law 480, designed to 
expand the barter program to one under 
which barter agreements involving ap- 
proximately $500 million worth of surplus 
agricultural commodities will be entered 
into in each fiscal year. The amendments 
which would be made in section 303 would 
be as follows: 

First. At present the Secretary is di- 
rected to barter whenever he has reason 
to believe that there is an opportunity to 
protect the funds and assets of CCC there- 
by. This section would remove the neces- 
sity for this finding and direct him to 
barter to the maximum extent practicable 
within the $500 million annual limit pre- 
scribed by the amendment. Barter trans- 
actions occur in approximately the follow- 
ing manner: The barter contractor trades 
materials to Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion for agricultural commodities. The 
barter contractor, if he is not himself an 
exporter of the agricultural commodities, 
is likely to select someone who is such an 
exporter to export the commodities for 
him. The exporter then exports the com- 
modities for dollars or other exchange. 
Barter arrangements of this type contrib- 
ute to increased exportation of agricul- 
tural commodities in two ways as follows: 
(1) The barter contractor pays the ex- 
porter a commission, or in some similar 
manner, the exporter is enabled to reduce 
the export price slightly and thereby sell 
the commodity; and (2) the purchase of 

(Continued on p. 4) 


Inco Cuts Output 10%; 
Stocks at 50,000 Tons 


The International Nickel Co. of 
Canada Ltd. has announced a 10% cut- 
back in its output of nickel, copper and 
other metals. Nickel production is well 
in excess of market demand, the com- 
pany said. 

Unsold nickel stocks in the hands of 
the company and the U.S. Government, 
exclusive of U.S. stockpile holdings and 
customer inventories of unconsumed 
nickel, will soon total 50,000 tons, Inco 
reported. It was also announced that 
deliveries of nickel to the U.S. stockpile 
scheduled for 1958 have been resched- 
uled for 1959. 

In past months there have been re- 
ports of nickel being resold in the open 
market by consumers at less than the 
original purchase price. 

The production reduction, we have 
been informed, is confined to Copper 
Cliffs and Port Colborne in Canada. 
Only mining, ore milling and refining 
are involved. No metal rolling or foun- 
dry activity reduction is involved. 

The company said that the actual pro- 
duction cut is close to 10% of published 
delivery data. No information on actual 
production is provided. 

Based on 1957 delivery data, the fol- 
lowing cuts will be made, in short tons 
and troy oz: 

Nickel, in all forms, total 
Refined copper .... 

Cobalt, all forms ............ 
Platinum metals .......... ‘ 


a 
Silver 


14,503 
14,041 








International 
Minerals and Metals 
Corporation 


11 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 


COPPER, ZINC 


a 
BUYERS 
ORES, CONCENTRATES 
SCRAP, RESIDUES 
FOR PHELPS DODGE PLANTS 

in Laurel Hill, i. 1., N.Y. 
Douglas, Arizona — El Paso, Texas 
FOR NATIONAL ZINC COMPANY 


(Subsidiary) 
Bartlesville, Oklahoma 


SELLERS 


COPPER (ELECTROLYTIC) 
CADMIUM 

ZINC AND BY-PRODUCTS 
MERCURY 














Metallurgy's 
NEW 


Alphabet 


---Quantity produced by 
WAH CHANG CORPORATION 





SELECTOR: High-Purity WCC Metals 


ef ZIRCONIUM... Reactor Grade Sponge 
Zr | and Ingot, Commercial Grade Sponge 
and Ingot. Zircaloy. 


TUNGSTEN __. Ores, Chemicals, Ox- 
ow ides, Powders, Tablets, Wire, Rod, 
t Electrodes, Specialized products of 


all types. 
nm Cb COLUMBIUM ___ Oxides, Powders, In- 
# gots, Electrodes. Soon in Wire, Rod, 


Strip and Foil 
“- 
‘6 Hif warnium ... Oxides, Sponge, Metal. 


s MOLYBDENUM ___ Powders, Tablets, 
=Mo Electrodes. 


‘ T TANTALUM __. Oxides, Powder. Soon 
@ in Wire, Rod, Strip and Foil. 


More WCC Metals Are On The 


Way .. . Look For Them 
WAH CHANG @“< 


CORPORATION @w) 


233 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y., U.S.A, “msgs” 
Cable Address: ‘‘Wahchang"’ New York 


BRINGING TOMORROW CLOSER WITH NEW METAL: 


4 





Miscellaneous Metals 


Wholesale lots, (a) f.o.b. ship. pt.; 
(b) delivered; (c) f.o.b. N. Y. 
ALUMINUM: lb (b), 30 lb ingot 99.5%, 
28.1c; pig, 26c. Ingot, 99.75%, 28.6c; 
99.85%, 30.1 
ANTIMONY: lb, Mar. 13-19, boxed N.Y. 
(c), 32.590c; bulk (a), 29c; boxed (a), 
29\4c. 

BISMUTH: lb, ton lots, $2.25 
CADMIUM: lb (b), Mar. 13-19, sticks 
$1.55; shapes, $1.55. 

CALCIUM: lb, ton lots, slabs, pieces, 
$2.05 

CHROMIUM: lb (b), 97%, 5%C, $1.29; 
9-11%C, $1.38; Elec., 99%, $1.29. Eff. 
9-1-56 

COBALT; lb (c), 500 lb lots, $2.00; 100 
Ib, $2.02; less, $2.07. Eff. 2-1-57; fines, 
$2.00 

COLUMBIUM: lb, 9942%, dep. on lot: 
roundels, $55-70; electrode segments, 
$60-75; rough ingots, $65-80 
GALLIUM: gr, 1000 gr lots, $3; less, 
$3.25 

GERMANIUM: gr, 1000 lots, Ist red., 40c 
(b)-4344c(a); intrinsic, 44%c(b)- 
4814(a); 10,000 lots, Ist red. 38c(b)- 
3944c(a); intrinsic, 40.2c (b) -4344c(a). 
INDIUM: troy oz, 99.9%, small lots, 
$2.25; over 5,000 oz, $1.25-2.25 
IRIDIUM: troy oz, $70-80 

LITHIUM: lb 99.5%, $9-$11 
MAGNESIUM: lb (a), 10,000 lb lots, pig 
ingot 99.8%, 35%c-36.65c; notched ingot, 
36c-37.45c. Eff. 8-13-56 

MANGANESE: lb (b), 9542%, carloads 
bulk, 45c; packed, 45%4c; Elec. (a), frt. 
allowed E. of Miss., 99.9%, 34c; ton lots, 
36c. Eff. 4-1-57. Prem. for hydrogen re- 
moved, %c lb 

MOLYBDENUM: lb (a), powder, car- 
bon red., $3.35. Eff. 8-56 

NICKEL: lb (a), duty included, 74c 
eff. 12-6-56. Dealers, 74c. Powder (b) 
US., 80-85c; sinter (a), 70%4c, eff. 12-6-56 
OSMIUM: oz, $70-90, nominal 
PALLADIUM: troy oz, $19-21 
PLATINUM: troy oz, $69-75, aver., $72 
QUICKSILVER: flask, N. Y., $232-36 
RADIUM: mg, Ra content, $16-21% 
RHODIUM: troy oz, $118-$125 
RUTHENIUM: troy oz, $45-$55 
SELENIUM: lb, comm. grade, $7; high 
purity, $9.50. Eff. Feb. 19, 1958 
SILICON: lb (b), 97%, max. .51-.75% 
Fe, crushed, 23.85c; lump, 22c. Eff. 9-1- 
57. Hyper-pure: #1, $360; #2, $250; #3, 
$160; solar cell, $100. Eff. 4-1-57 
SODIUM: Ib, carloads, 16%4c; less, 17c 
TANTALUM: kilo (2.2 Ib): rod, $128; 
sheet, $100 

TELLURIUM: Ib, $1.65-$1.75 
THALLIUM: Ib, $7.50 

TITANIUM: lb (a), A-1, 99.3%, max. 
3% Fe, $2.25; max. 5% Fe, $2.00. Eff. 
6-3-57 

TUNGSTEN: lb, 98.8%, 1000 lb lots, 
$3.15. Eff. 8-1-57. Hydrogen red., 99.99%, 
$3.85, Eff. 1-2-58 

VANADIUM: Ib, 90% V, 100 Ib lots 
$3.65 

ZIRCONIUM: Ib (a), sponge, powder, 
platelets: low hafnium, $7-14; comm. 
$5-10 


Barter Amendment 

(Continued from p. 3) 
barter materials in foreign countries gen- 
erates dollar exchange which may return 
to purchase agricultural commodities. In 
May 1957, the Department revised the bar- 
ter program to include a number of pro- 
visions designed to assure that barter 
transactions did not replace dollar sales. 
These changes were considered necessary 
by the Department to meet the require- 
ments of the provision for the protection 
of the funds and assets of CCC. Since 
these changes were made the barter pro- 
gram has practically ceased. The average 
6-month volume for the period 1954 
through 1957 was $149 million. The volume 
for the first 6 months of 1957 was $125.1 
million. The volume for the second 6 
months of 1957 dropped to $3 million. This 
section would require [ed.] expansion of 
this volume to $500 million for the 12 
months included in each fiscal year. It is 
the purpose of this section, in repealing 
the provision relating to the-protection of 
the funds and assets of the Commodity 
Credit Corporation, to remove the neces- 
sity for a finding by the Secretary that a 
program of the type described herein does 
furnish such protection. By this amend- 
ment Congress takes the responsibility for 
determination that the program itself fur- 
nishes such protection. While the Secre- 
tary is not required to make any determi- 
nation with respect to the program itself, 
he would, of course, be required to exer- 
cise ordinary good business judgment in 
making trades totaling, if at all practic- 
able, $500 million. He would still be re- 
quired to obtain value and acquire ma- 
terials of eventual value to the United 
States. 

Second. The direction of section 303 to 
barter for materials entailing less risk of 
loss or substantially less storage charges 
at present is limited to strategic materials. 
The amendment would extend this direc- 
tion to any materials of which the United 
States does not produce its requirements 
and which meet the requirements as to 
less risk of loss or less storage charges. 
This change would provide additional op- 
portunities for barter and assist the De- 
partment to expand the program to the 
full $500 million level provided for by this 
section. 

Third. This section would limit the 
value of the surplus agricultural com- 
modities covered by barter agreements 
entered into in any fiscal year under sec- 
tion 303 to $500 million. At present there 
is no limit on the volume of transactions 
which may be undertaken, it being left to 
the Secretary’s discretion. Since this sec- 
tion would now direct the Secretary to 
undertake a larger program than is pro- 
vided for by his May 1957 regulations, the 
bill also specifies a limit for such ex- 
panded program. 

Fourth. This section amends section 303 
to prescribe that no material shall be ex- 
cluded from barter under section 303 by 
reason of the fact that it has been domes- 
tically processed if provision is made for 
the importation of an equivalent amount 
of similar raw materials. 

Section 6 

This section permits duty-free entry of 
nonstrategic materials acquired by the 
Commodity Credit Corporation through 
barter. Section 206(b) of the Agricultural 
Act of 1956 now permits duty-free entry 
of strategic materials so acquired and this 
would extend it to nonstrategic materials. 
The amendment made by this section to 
section 206(a) of the Agricultural Act of 
1956 makes no change in substance since 
section 206(a) is now applicable to stra- 
tegic “and other materials.” 
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Metallic Ores 


Tons of 2000 lb or units of 20 lb, unless 
otherwise stated. Short ton unit=stu; 
long ton unit=lItu. (a) c.if. U. S. ports, 
(b) f.0.b. ship pt., (c) f.o.b. mine or mill 


ANTIMONY ORE: stu of Sb cont., 50- 
55%, $2.25-2.40; 60%, $2.40-2.60; lump, 
65%, $3.00-3.10 


BERYLLIUM ORE: stu BeO cont., 10- 
12% (c), $46-48 dep. on quan.; imported 
ore, (a), $34-35. 


CHROME ORE: It, dry basis, subject to 
penalties if guarantees are not met, f.o.b. 
cars, Atlantic ports 


Rhodesian: (c) 
48% CryOz3, 3 to 1 ratio 
48% Cr2O3, 2.8 to 1 ratio 
48% CrzOz3, no ratio 
South African (Transvaal) : 
48% CreO3, no ratio 
44% CreQOz3, no ratio 
Turkish (basis 48% 3 to 1): 
48% Cr2Oz3, 3 to 1 ratio, lump and 
concentrates 
46% CrzOz3, 3 to 1 ratio, lump 
and concentrates 
Pakistan (Baluchistan) : 
48% CreOs, 3 to 1 ratio .. 
(a) Nominal. (b) Long term contracts. 
(c) 1958 shipment. 


COBALT ORE: lb Co cont., (b); free 
market, 10%, 60c; 11%, 70c; 12%, 80c. 


COLUMBITE ORE: lb of pentoxide, 
65% Cb,O,, col-tant. ratio 10 to 1, $1.15- 
1.20; 8% to 1, $1.00-1.05 


IRON ORE: It, lower lake ports, Lake 
Superior ore 1958: Mesabi, non-besse- 
mer, 514% Fe, $11.45; Old Range, non- 
bessemer, $11.70 — Mesabi, bessemer, 
514%% Fe, $11.60; Old Range, bessemer, 
$11.85 — Eastern ores, cents per Itu, del. 
furnaces, foundry and basic, 56-62%, 
17-18c — Swedish, 60-68% (contracts), 
stu 25c+dep. on grade, (a) Atlantic — 
Brazilian, gross ton 6842% Fe,(b) $14.60, 
prem. for low P. Eff. 1-1 & 4-1, 1958 


MANGANESE ORE: Indian, Itu Mn, 46- 
48% Mn, (a), export duty included, im- 
port duty extra, $1.33-$1.36, nominal. 
Exclusive of export duty, $1.195-1.225. 
Low Fe (max. 2%), 48%, Itu, duty extra, 
nominal. Mn dioxide, 84% Mn0O.,, It, 
bulk, crude, (a), $110-120. Chem. grade, 
st, coarse or fine, 84% MnO., carloads, 
(b) Eff. 1-1-57: paper bags, $144.50; 
burlap bags, $148.00; drums $152.50 


MOLYBDENUM ORE: lb cont. Mo, 90- 
95% MoSe, (b) Climax, $1.18+cost con- 
tainers; (b) Washington, Pa., $1.23 


TITANIUM ORE: gross ton, ilmenite, 
5942% TiO., f.o.b. cars, Atlantic ports, 
$26.25-30.00. Rutile, 94%, st, for del. 
within 12 mos. $115-120, lower for more 
distant delivery 

TUNGSTEN ORE: stu WO., 65% basis: 
foreign ore, nearby arrival, (a), duty 
extra, wolfram, $11.50-$12.50; scheelite, 
$10-$11.50 dep. on grade. Low moly 
scheelite higher. U. S. scheelite, stu, 
(c) $19.50-$20. London, Itu WO,, good 
ore, wolfram, 95s bid, 100s asked 


VANADIUM ORE: Ib V,O, cont., dom., 
(c), 3lc 


ZIRCON ORE: (sand), It, (a) Atlantic, 


65% ZrO., $50-51 dom. 66%, st, (b) 
Jacksonville, $50; Starke, Fla., $55 











E. A. GODOY & CO., INC. 


CUNARD BUILDING, 25 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 


CHROME ORES :: Refractory + Metallurgical + Chemical 
MANGANESE ORES :: Metallurgical + Chemical 
IRON ORES * Open hearth * Blast furnace 














Veltfort Suggests Ad Valorem 
Rates for Brass Mill imports 


T. E. Veltfort, managing director of 
the Copper & Brass Research Associa- 
tion, has recommended that brass mill 
imports be subjected to a tariff based on 
an equivalent ad valorem rate (percent 
of current value), rather than on a spe- 
cific duty. 

His statement was included in testi- 
mony before the House Ways and Means 
Committee on House Bill 10368, which 
would extend the President's authority 
to enter into trade agreements for five 
more years. 

His proposal would allow the Tariff 
Commission to recommend conversion 
of specific duties to ad valorem rates on 
the basis of 1934 values, and to permit 
increases of these new rates up to 0%. 
This would provide equal treatment for 
all industries and avoid discriminating 
against those whose products compete 
with imported articles subject to specific 
duties, Veltfort said. The Administration 
has proposed that specific duties be in- 
creased up to 50% above July 1, 1934. 


U.S. Mercury Output 
33,340 Flasks in 1957 


Output of mercury at domestic mines 
rose to 9,400 flasks in the fourth quarter 
of 1957, more than double the entire 1950 
domestic production, according to the 
US. Bureau of Mines. In the October- 
December period, imports fell 37% to 
6,300 flasks, consumption declined from 
14,600 to 9,400 flasks, and the average 
price dropped $22.20, to $227.86 a flask 

Mercury production in the US. in 
1957 totaled 33,340 flasks, the highest an- 
nual peacetime rate, except for 1940, in 
50 years. Of the total output, California 
accounted for 45%, Nevada 19%, Alaska 
16%, Oregon 12%, Idaho 7%, and Ari- 
zona, Texas and Washington the re- 
mainder. 

General imports of mercury decreased 
without interruption from 16,761 flasks 
in the first quarter to 6,300 in the last 
quarter and totaled 45,400 flasks — about 
7,000 flasks less than 1956. Spain, Italy 
and Mexico supplied 90% of the imports, 
followed by the United Kingdom, Yugo- 


(Continued on p. 10) 








ZINC OXID 


ST. JOSEPH 


The Largest 
Producers of Lead 
in the United States 
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LEAD COMPANY 


250 PARK AVE 


NEW YORK 


Tel. YUkon 6-7474 











Kennecott Copper Corporation 


Kennecott Sales Corporation 


Producers and Sellers of 
Electrolytic Copper 
Chino Fire Refined Copper (K.C.M.) 
Braden Fire Refined Copper («xx 
Molybdenite 


Offices 


161 East 42nd St., New York 17, N.Y. 











copper 


Electrolytic NEC* CCC* 


& 
99.99 +% Electric* 
High Grade Electrolytic 


lead 


Common Desilverized ILR® NODULIZED MANGANESE ORE 


CAD UMET UM  ROMANCANESE 200 ono 


CADMIUM « SILVER * BISMUTH + INDIUM 


Pig + Ingot 
Arsenic Palladium « Platinum «+ Selenium Tellurium 


AnaConnA Anaconda Sales Company 
eas 25 Broadway, New York 4, New York 
: Subsidiary of The Anaconda Company 








*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 54256 (REV) 
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WATCH THESE TRENDS 


CONSUMER PREFERENCE for stainless stee] flatware 
is cutting heavily into sales of silver-plated and ster- 
ling flatware, according to C. D. Munson, president of 
International Silver Co. Japanese imports in 1947 ac- 
counted for about 45% of the U. S. market for stain- 
less steel flatware, and about 33% of all types of knives, 
forks and spoons, including stainless, silver-plated and 
sterling. 


LEAD PRODUCERS might find it important to follow 
the growing interest in fuel cells. Horizons Inc. de- 





NEARLY 44 MILES OF ZIRCONIUM TUBING will be 
required in Commonwealth Edison Co.’s Dresden Nu- 
clear Power Station near Chicago. Mallory-Sharon 
Metals Corp. will supply the tubing. 


ON A VOLUME BASIS, lithium perchlorate contains 
more available oxygen than liquid oxygen itself. Lith- 
ium Corp. of America will begin commercial produc- 
tion of LiC10, this month. 


SQUARE SEAMLESS ALUMINUM CANS for frozen 


scribes them as follows: One fuel cell using a reaction 
of hydrogen and oxygen “is similar to a battery, ex- 
cept that it has porous electrodes that do not degrade. 
In operation, hydrogen is diffused through the positive 
electrode, reacting with hydroxyl ions, formed in the 
electrolyte by diffusion of oxygen through the nega- 
tive electrode. The theoretical voltage of this reaction 
is 1.01 volts. Total amperage obtained is a function 
of the number of electrodes and their area.” Allis- 
Chalmers unveiled a fuel cell in 1957 that yields elec- 
trical energy from oxygen and hydrogen. Experiments 
show that natural gas, water gas, methane and carbon 
monoxide could also be used to produce electricity 
directly. A-C says “The fuel cell appears to be ideal 
for storage of energy produced during off-peak periods 
for use in the conversion and storage of solar energy 
for power.” It is expected that within a few years fuel 
cells will be in common use on special-purpose ap- 
plications, particularly where silent, portable power 
sources are required. 


FORCED-AIR-COOLED GERMANIUM RECTIFIERS 
have been introduced by Allis-Chalmers for high- 
amperage loads which require a potential below 100 
amp. The units are designed for steel and electrolytic 
plants. 


ZINC OXIDE in the form of organic thiophosphates is 
added to lubricants to permit drives of new cars to 
break them in at 50 mph instead of 30 mph which 
was formerly recommended for the first 500 to 1000 
miles of travel. New Jersey Zinc Co. reports that this 
market promises to grow substantially in the years 


foods and other products have been introduced this 
month by Reynolds Metals Co. Foods can be cooked 
in the 6 x 6-in. cans and sealed hermetically with 
slip-on lids. Reynolds is preducing the cans at present, 
but has indicated that in the future customers will be 
able to make the cans quickly and economically in 
their own plants. 


WHETHER URANIUM OR THORIUM will provide the 


most economic fuel for nuclear reactors has not been 
fully resolved by atomic scientists. Davison Chemical 
Co., division of W. R. Grace & Co., has started up a 
new $2-million plant at Erwin, Tenn. to develop both 
of these types of nuclear fuel for atomic power plants. 


FINE POWDERED ANTIMONY placed in smokestacks 


will aid in studying smoke pollution. Smoke-sampling 
instruments stationed miles away from the stack will 
indicate minute concentrations of antimony and de- 
termine how far smoke pollution extends. 


LIGHTNESS FAR OUTWEIGHS COST in the selection 


of metals for aircraft, commercial as well as military. 
Studies made in England show that the saving of a 
single pound of weight in a commercial plane is worth 
£35 to nearly £100 per year, depending upon the 
speed of the plane. 


BISMUTH WILL BE USED as a solvent for the pyro- 
metallurgical refinement of atomic fuels in AEC pro- 
grams now under way, according to a recent Asarco 


ahead. 


News Letter. 





Davis Voices Concern For 
Small Aluminum Fabricator 


Nathanael V. Davis, president of Cana- 
da’s Aluminium Ltd. in a recent testi- 
mony before a House Small Business 
Subcommittee, said that 20% — 150,000 
tons—of the 770,000-ton annual installed 
ingot capacity of the Aluminum Co. of 
Canada, chief operating subsidiary of 
Aluminium Ltd.—is idle because of lack 
of demand. 

“In the United States, where fabrica- 
tors, both integrated and nonintegrated, 
have shown a remarkable ability to de- 
velop effectively the uses of aluminum, 
we have followed the policy of limiting 
our activities to the sale of ingot prod- 
ucts and encouraging the independent 
fabricator with technique, service, ad- 
vertising and product development,” 
Davis said. 

“This policy has contributed to the 
fact that Aluminium Ltd. fabricates and 


manufactures a far smaller percentage 
of the metal it produces than any other 
privately owned aluminum company.” 

Davis said that during 1956 and 1957 
several independents were absorbed by 
producers and two or three other lead- 
ing independents have said they plan to 
become producers soon. If shipments of 
these two groups of independents were 
excluded, he said, the independents’ 
share of the total market would show a 
decline. 


“Since as a seller of ingot we look to 
the independents as our natural long- 
range market, we are naturally con- 
cerned whether these developments rep- 
resent a definite trend,” Davis com- 
mented. 

He cited a statement by the sub- 
committee to the effect that small inde- 
pendents suffer when there is a short- 
age of primary aluminum and also when 
there is no shortage, since in the latter 
period they face increased emphasis by 
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American primary producers on sale of 
their own finished or semi-finished 
products. 

“If there is a long-range remedy 
here,” Davis suggested, “it would seem 
to lie in the direction of assuring the 
permanence and vitality of a non-com- 
petitive source of supply of metal. This 
is a service we are willing and anxious 
to provide, supported by our own self- 
interest.” 

Sales of primary aluminum ingot to 
independent fabricators by Aluminium 
Ltd. Sales Inc., in short tons: 


On a tonnage basis, approximately 
one-half of our sales are made to US. 
producers under long-term contracts 
signed some years ago, Davis said. 












Chrome 


Z 


” Manganese 
a Ore 
 — Tungsten 
Ore 


PH)RRO 


lron 














SUBSIDIARIES AND AFFILIATES IN 


Amsterdam London 
Adelaide Johannesburg Paris 
Bombay La Paz Rio de Janeiro 
Buenos Aires Lima Salisbury 
Calcutta Lisbon Sao Paulo 
Callao Madrid Sydney 
Casablanca Mexico Tokyo 
Cologne Milan Vienna 
Havana Montevideo Wellington 
Istanbul Montreal Zurich 


PHILIPP BROTHERS, INC. 


70 PINE STREET, NEW YORK 


CABLES - PHIBRO NEWYORK 
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E&MJ QUOTATIONS 





Daily Prices of Metals 











COPPER ELECTROLYTIC LEAD- ric ()-——— ALUMINUM TIN 
Domestic Export New York St. Rents Delivered East Primary Pig Straits 
Mar. Refinery Refinery (a) St. Louis 99% New York 
13 23.675 20.350 13.000 12.800 10.500 10.000 26.000 94.875 
14 23.700 20.250 13.000 12.800 10.500 10.000 26.000 95.000 
15 No Market 20.250 13.000 12.800 10.500 10.000 26.000 95.000 
17 23.575 20.600 13.000 12.800 10.500 10.000 26.000 94.750 
18 23.550 20.850 13.000 12.800 10.500 10.000 26.000 94.500 
19 23.650 20.925 13.000 12.800 10.500 10.000 26.000 93.625 
Averages 23.630 20.538 13.000 12.800 10.500 10.000 26.000 94.625 
Calendar Wk. Avgs. 
Mar. 23.775 20.292 13.000 12.800 10.500 10.000 26.000 95.250 
10-15 (a) Prime Western Zinc sold on delivered basis at centers where freight from East St. Louis exceeds one-half cent a pound. 


The above quotations are our appraisal of the 
major United States markets, based on sales report- 
ed by producers and their agencies. They represent 
payments received by producers for the product. 
They are reduced to the basis of cash. New York or 
St. Louis, as noted. Prices in cents per pound. 

Copper, lead and zinc quotations are based on 
sales for prompt and future deliveries; aluminum 
weighted average prices are based on estimated 
sales and announced prices; tin quotations are for 
prompt delivery only. 


COPPER prices, domestic, in the trade are quoted 
on a delivered basis, that is, delivered at consumer's 
plants. Delivery costs vary with the destination. 
The above prices are net prices at the refineries; 
the average shipment cost is deducted in order to 
arrive at a refinery price. Beginning Jan. 2, 1957, 
the average differential between delivered and f.o.b. 
prices is taken as 0.400c per Ib. 


COPPER quotations, foreign or export, refiect 
prices obtaining in the open market and are based 


vn sales in the foreign market reduced to the f.o.b. 
refinery equivalent, Atlantic seaboard. On f.a.s. 
transactions, eff. Jan. 2, 1957, we deduct 0.125c. 
for lighterage, etc., to arrive at the f.o.b. refinery 
quotation. 

COPPER quotations are for ordinary forms of 
wirebars and ingot bars. The premiums on special 
shapes, effective in some instanoes on deliveries be- 
ginning Sept. 1. 1955, are: Standard ingots 0.25c 
per pound; slabs 0.55c and up, cakes 0.6c and up, 
depending on — and dimensions, billets 1.725¢ 
and up, d and quality. Dis- 
count on cathodes °: 125¢ to 0.15¢ per pound. 

ZINC quotations refiect sales of the Prime West- 
ern grade as well as sales of other grades when sold 
on a Prime Western basis. (b) Zine pr 





St. Louls basis for Prime Western: Special High 
Grade premium or differential is 1.75¢ per pound, 
effective Dec. 1, 1955. 

LEAD quotations are for the common grade, and 
are based on sales of domestically refined meta! sold 
to domestic consumers. The differentia! on sales in 
the Chicago district is 15 points under New York; 
for California 20 points under New York; for New 
England add 7% points to the New York basis. Cor- 

grade commands a premium over common 
lead of 10 points. 

ALUMINUM quotations refer to ce’ pig. 
99%, delivered to consumers. The U. S. primary 
producers ag wel! as the major awh ah primary 
sluminum to the U. S., quote prices delivered to 





obtaining over Prime Western zine | in the East 
St. Louis market on the following grades, in cents 
per pound: Selected 0.10c; Grass Special 0.25; 
Intermediate 0.50. High Grade zinc sold on con- 
tract, delivered to the consumers’ plants, com- 
mands a premium of 1.3S¢ per pound over the East 


in the U. S. The weights are estimated 
on the basis of daily average primary capacity in 
those cases where daily sales or shipments are not 
available. Ingot sales by primary producers, reduced 
to the pig price, are included in calculating the 
quotation. The premium on standard ingots. 99 + 
% is 2.1c per ib. 


Note: The daily quotations for copper, lead and zinc are weighted averages of sales reporied to E&4MJ; weekly averages are arithmetical 
averages of the daily quotations; monthly averages are the arithmetical averages of the daily quotations. 





Silver, Gold, and Sterling Exchange 














Aluminum Alloys 
Secondary 

















: : The daily silver quotati: ported by Ha 
Silver Sterling London Harman, in cents and fractions of a cent per trey Mar. 13-19 
Mar. N.Y. London Exchange Gold (a) ounce. is the | price paid by Handy & Harman in Price /Ib 
ver ri aterials submitted to them for re- _— 
13 88.625 76.750d. 281.6062 249s. 3¥%d. fining, It is determined on the basis of, offers of No. 13 208 24.68c 
, 76.500d. 281.5937 249s. 3d. to rby deliv t New York by regular sup- No. 43 16 25.58¢ 
See pliers. in ‘quantities ‘sufficient to mect’delly Te: No.360 10-2498 
15 Not Quoted quirements, -and it is usually om quarter cent oO. 
ow e price at which suc ers are made. 
1 BGO | TEAzSd. © 8LS6O5 | MDa 2Ngd. «= aueceTetrue puro mot pewty mines TE gy age 
\. > c sliver was es f 
18 88.625 - : ba ounce, 10 L effective on Jul 1, inde under 
19 88.625 76.100d. 281.5375 249s. 3%d. an emen to the Silver P Act of July 2% zn — No Quote 
3% zn 208 19.97c 
Av. 88.625 i 281.581 = ona inten sliver epotations are in pence per troy The secondary aluminum alloy 
prices are weighted avers¢ 
Calendar Wk. Avgs. basis "1000 “fine. quotations are per troy ounce, prices | calculated from reports 4 
Mar. erling, in cents, noon buying rate for cable producers 
10-15 88.625 = 281.574 - tsaaatery as Cortihed bythe Federsl Reserve Bank of the prices and quantities of 
London Metal Exchange 
—————__COPPER——_—_—.. LEAD. EE , 
ae i aa 
Cash 3 Mo. ont ‘ io. ionth 3 Mo. 
Mar. Bid Asked Bid Asked Bid Asked Bid Asked Bid Asked Bid Asked Bid _— Bia’ ye 
13 164% 165 167 167% 714% 74% 74% %74% 62% # 63 63% 63% 
14 167% 168 169% 169% 14% 174% %174% 174% 63% 63% 63% «63% 6 ye 737 
17 169% 169% 171% 171% 75 75% 74% 75 63% 64 63% 64 7 
: 30% 731 736% #737 
18 173 173% 171% 172 75 75% 74% 75% 63% 64 63% 64 730 730% 736 736% 
19 168% 168% 169 169% 74% 74% 74% 74% 63% 63% 63% 63% 730 730% 733 734 


Prices are for the official a.m. session in pounds sterling per ton of 2240 Ib. Copper basis electrolytic and fire refined wire bars, lead 99.97%, 


zine 98% and tin min, 99.75% 





THIS WEEK’S BUSINESS INDICATORS 





Latest Preceding Month Year Net Change 

Week Week Ago Ago Year Ago 
Steel Rate (% of capacity in operation).............. (d) 52.3 (a) 54.2 50.8 88.4 36.1 
Steel Ingot Production, thousands of tons............. (d) 1,415 (a) 1,463 1,373 2,392 977 
Automobile Production (cars and trucks)............. (d) 111,612 (a) 108,322 128,751 172,478 60,866 
Electric Power Output (millions kwh.)...............- 11,793 11,803 12,289 11,867 —14 
Engr’g Const. Awards, 4-week daily av., in thousands (c) $57,326 $57,453 $52,494 $62,165 $4,839 
Federal Reserve Index of Industrial Production (e) ....  (d) 132 Feb. 133 146 uv" 
E&MJ Index of Nonferrous Metal Prices (e) ........... 168.38 Feb. 170.68 206.66 — 38.28 
All Commodities, Bureau of Labor Statistics (b)....... (d) 118.8 Feb. 118.7 117.0 +18 


(a) Revised. (b) 100 is composite of 1922-3-4. (c) From Eng. News-Record. (d) Dectininey. (e) Base period 1947-49 
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GOLD 
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CADMIUM 
BISMUTH 

SILVER 

ANTIMONY 
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LEAD 

ANTIMONIAL LEAD 


UNITED STATES 


SMELTING REFINING & MINING CO. 


Sales Office: 62 WILLIAM STREET 


NEW YORK 5, N.Y. 
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Mercury 
(Continued from p. 5) 
slavia, Canada, Colombia and Peru. 

Exports of mercury increased to 1,900 
flasks, the highest since 1941; re-exports 
of mercury were the largest since 1943 
and totaled 3,300 flasks. 

Mercury consumption in 1957 was 
down about 3% from 1956. Expansions 
in chlorine and caustic soda plants at 
McIntosh, Ala., Western Division of Dow 
Chemical Co., Brunswick, Ga. and Cal- 
vert City, Ky., assisted in maintaining a 
high level of consumption. 

Mercury statistics for 1956 and 1957 
by quarters, in flasks of 76 lb: 





c———— _ 1957 ~ 
Jan.- 
Production: 1956 3 qtr. 4 qtr. Dec. 
Mine .... 24,177 8,710 9,440 33,340 
Second 
SP -wee<s 5,850 1,550 1,370 5,730 
General 
imports .. 52,009 9,925 6.285 45,449 
Exports .. 1,080 704 131 1,919 
Consump- 
ree 54,143 14,600 9,400 52,400 
Stocks end: 
Consumers 


dealers . 21,100 15,200 16,500 16,500 
Pro- 

ducers .. 1,210 4,140 4,127 4,127 
Price 

New York.$259.92 $250.06 $227.86 $246.98 


U. S. Nickel Consumption 
12% Less in November 


Consumption and imports of nickel in 
November were 12 and 0.5%, respective- 
ly, less than in October, according to the 
U.S. Bureau of Mines. 

Consumption of nickel in the United 
States by 204 companies, which ac- 
counted for 94.7% of nickel in all forms 
used in 1956, was 17,368,344 lbs in No- 
vember, which indicated that total con- 
sumption was 18,340,000 lbs, compared 
with 20,743,000 lbs in October. 

General imports of nickel into the U.S. 
in November comprised 12,693,879 lbs of 
metal, 3,275,402 lbs of matte, 1,119,655 lbs 
of oxide powder and oxide sinter, and 
16,390 lbs of scrap from Canada; 1,894,- 
209 Ibs of metal from Norway; 4,798,680 
Ibs of oxide powder and oxide sinter 
from Cuba; 49,883 Ibs of metal from 
Sweden; and 36,376 lbs of metal from 
Japan. 

The nickel content of the new metal, 
matte, oxide powder, and oxide sinter 
imported into the US. is estimated at 
22,079,000 Ibs in November, compared 
with 22,179,000 Ibs in October. 

Nickel (exclusive of scrap) consumed 
and in stock in the U.S. in November 
1957, by forms, in pounds of nickel: 


In 
Stocks Stocks transit 
con- con- to con- 
sumers’ Con- sumers’ sumers’ 
plants sump- plants plants 


Oct. 31 tion Nov. 30 Nov. 30 


Metal 38,539,461 12,420,976 38,766,880 132,176 
Oxide 

powder 

and 

sinter 8,151,706 2,897,992 7,068,427 69,061 
Matte 629,899 1,923,929 1,181,031 ...... 
Salts . 452,206 125,447 448,115 ...... 


47,773,272 17,368,344 47,464,453 201,237 
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St. Joseph Lead Co. 


The following tables have been taken 
from the 1957 Annual Report of the St. 
Joseph Lead Co.: 


1957 1956 

Sales of metals, etc. $106,869,864 $119,909,612 
Taxes on income .. $4,001,842 $5,280,519 
Net income 

(after taxes) ... $8,026,273 $10,291,357 
Dividends paid .. $5,432,486 $8,148,666 
Net current assets $33,558,944 $38,343,411 
Long term debt .. $8,500,000 =... 
Short tons: 1955 1956 1957 
Lead concentrates 

produced from 

company's mines.. 162,552 158,861 163,079 
Lead concentrates 

puchased .......... 43,100 44,353 46,309 
Pig lead equivalent 

of concentrates ... 136,668 136,921 140,617 
Pig lead pro- 

GR cc cccdceses 138,796 137,429 137,940 
Sales St. Joe 

smelter output .... 155,755 137,772 121,550 
Purchased 

lead sales ......... 56,345 61,522 62,392 
Zine concentrates 

produced from 

company’s mines.. 109,303 114,138 123,417 
Zine concentrates 

purchased ......... 111,868 126,164 105,604 
Slab zine equivalent 

of purchased 

produced 

concentrates 134,012 146,897 144,011 
Slab zinc equivalent 

of smelter 

production ...... 138,201 136,879 151,554 
Zinc content from 

oxide and metal 

sales from 

smelter 136,723 132,652 135,499 

Purchased 

SERS GEEED ccccccccs 65,822 48,672 56,613 
Sulphuric acid 

SED ik ccccccs 183,609 190,004 204,255 
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Kennecott Copper Corporation 


The following tables have been taken 
from the 1957 Annual Report of Kenne- 
cott Copper Corporation: 


1957 1956 
Copper Produced 
(Net Tons) 559,998 582,205 
Copper Sold 
Cy SD d.06cenecank 552,944 495,219 
Average Copper 
Price Received ......... 28.9¢ 41.6c 
Total Revenue .. . .$480,200,000 $578,067 ,000 
Total Taxes ......$103,181,000 $160,972,000 
Total Taxes 
>) — $14.87 
Net Income . $ 79,252,000 $143,154,000 
Expenditures 
for Plant, 
Equipment ..$ 27,332,000 $ 21,244,000 
Total Copper 
Production 
From all Ore Mined 
Sources and Milled 
Divisions (Net Tons) (Net Tons) 
1957 1956 1957 1956 
Chino 
Mines .. 63,454 69,629 7,310,978 7,945,386 
Nevada 
Mines 31,823 31,274 4,390,275 4,316,148 
Ray 
Mines .. 56,879 53,248 4,751,463 5,852,742 
Utah 
Copper. 235,135 248,158 30,919,900 32,321,100 
Total Do- 
mestic.. 387,291 402,309 47,372,616 50,435,376 
Chilean.. 172,707 179,896 10,919,452 10,767,314 
Grand 
Total... 559,998 582,205 58,292,068 61,202,690 


Production of the important by- 
products molybdenite, gold, silver and 
selenium was as follow: 


Molyb- Sele- 

denite Gold Silver nium 

(Tons) (oz) (oz) (Ib) 

1957 ..14,378 377,367 3,295,170 68,600 

1956 . .16,269 403,381 3,213,559 148,455 
7 


AZI Appoints Albert R. Cook 


Albert R. Cook has been named Mar- 
ket Development Engineer by the 
American Zinc Institute. 

Cook was formerly Sales Develop- 
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ment Engineer for Northern Aluminum 
Co., one of the largest manufacturers of 
semi-fabricated aluminum parts in the 
United Kingdom. He holds an MA de- 
gree in metallurgy from Downing Col- 
lege, Cambridge, and has studied engi- 
neering at Manchester University. 
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M. W. HARDY & CO... INC 


141 BROADWAY 


New Y ork 6 N y 





Cable Address: HARDYACE, NEWYORK 


Telephone WOrth 4-1551 
Se See 











Mineral and Ore Markets 


Beryl ore markets are somewhat un- 
certain. Recently prices fell and some 
factors feel they are a little lower than 
our quotations. The AEC has been con- 
templating sharply reducing its contracts 
for delivery of beryllium metal. But 
the Air Force and other Government 
organizations concerned with aircraft 
and missile development and produc- 
tion have become intensely interested in 
bexyllium. If present investigations in- 
dicate beryllium could be produced in 
large quantity — and this would depend 
largely on the availability of ore — it is 
possible products in which very low 
weight and high melting point and high 
strength weight ratio are important 
would be designed in beryllium. 

Beryllium concentrates will probably 
be produced by Northwest Defense Mi- 
nerals, Inc. Its mill is likely to be in 
operation in two months. It is mainly 
a miner of tantalum and columbium and 
also produces mica. Beryllium will be a 
by-product. 
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Some Brazilian iron ore prices are down. 
Prices charged by the major producer, 
Rio Doce, are the same as last year. But 
the prices of the smaller producers have 
dropped. Their prices tend to fluctuate 
more with the conditions of the markets. 
When markets for steel are tight their 
prices are relatively high. Their prices 
dropped to the level of Rio Doce (see 





page 5 for price quotations) and more 
recently information suggests they have 
dropped below. 


Ferromanganese prices are not likely to 
rise in the U.K. even though the 33144% 
import duty went into effect March 19. 
The quotation in the U.K. for standard 
ferromanganese is £874 per long ton, 
10% under the U.S. regular quotation. 
There are reports standard ferroman- 
ganese has been offered in the U.K. at 
£70 per long ton, probably by Russia. 
This would be about $196 per long ton 
or about $175 per short ton. Some fac- 
tors say U.K. consumers have not been 
buying the imported material and that 
therefore the import duty will have 
little if any effect on the U.K. market. 
It might prevent a drop in the regular 
U.K. quotation though. 

The possibility is remote that some 
foreign ferro that would have gone to 
the U.K. will be diverted to the US. 
Russian material must pay four times 
the normal duty of 5¢c per Ib of con- 
tained manganese — apparently it does 
not get “most favored nation” treatment. 
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Quicksilver remains $232-36, large lots, 
N.Y. The market continues firm. Supply 
here appears to be barely covering spor- 
adic demand. With the tight supply in 
spot metal, sustained buying could jump 





Smelters’ Aluminum Alloys 


Delivered prices of smelters’ alumi- 
num ingot, per pound, in lots of 10,000 
lb or more. 

Piston alloy D132 2234@23%4c. No. 12 
alloy 21@21%c; No. 13 alloy, max. 30 
copper, 2434@25%c. 

Deoxidizing grades: No. 1, 22@23c; 
No. 2, 21@21%4c; No. 3, 20@20%4c; No. 4, 
174%@18'4c. 


Tri-State Concentrates 
Joplin, Mar. 18, 1958 


(a) Blende Per Ton 
Prime coarse (60% zinc) ............. $56 
Flotation, 60% zime ...........csscccees $56 


(a) Effective July 8, 1957 


Galena 
Coarse and flotation, 80% lead... .(a)$156.12 
(a) Effective December 2, 1957 


Brass and Bronze Ingot 

85-5-5-5 (No. 115) 24%4c; 80-10-10 
(No. 305) 28%c; 88-10-2 (No. 215) 31%c; 
Yellow, (No. 405) 20%c; and upward. 
Manganese bronze (No. 420) 22c. 


Smelters’ Copper Scrap Prices 
Custom smelters’ buying prices for 
scrap, carload lots, refinery: 
No. 1 copper and wire, 19%c; No. 2 
heavy copper, 175¢c; light copper, 15%%c; 
refinery brass, 1634c. 
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Dealers’ Scrap Prices 


Dealers’ buying prices, f.o.b. New 
York or equivalent freight points, for 
wholesale quantities, in cents per lb. 


No. 1 copper wire ......... 17@1742 
Heavy copper & wire, mixed 16@16% 
Be GUNG ceccccevccece 13@13% 
No. 1 composition ......... 144%4.@15 
Composition turnings ..... 1344@14 
ae 8144.@9 
Yellow brass turnings, mix 9@91% 
Heavy yellow brass, mixed 10@104+ 
Auto radiators, unsweated . 11@11% 
Brees pipe, cut .......00-. 12@12'% 
Rod brass turnings, No. 1.. 11@11% 
Rod ends, brass .......... 11@11% 
New soft brass clips....... 12%@13 
Cast aluminum, mixed .... 10@10% 
Aluminum crankcases ..... 10@10%% 
Aluminum clips, new soft . 13@1314 
Sheet aluminum, old clean. 10@10% 
Aluminum turnings, clean . 6% 
Zine die cast, mixed...... 1% 
Zine die cast, new......... 3 
ED: Saldana 040 santie 3 
ff ae eee 412 
Soft or hard lead......... 814@9 
Battery plates ............ 4 
Babbitt mixed ............ 10%@11 
Linotype or stereotype.... 114%@12 
NEE Seviisecoccceas 10@10% 
Solder joints close cut.... 15%@16 
Block tin pipe............ 72@73 
Autobearing babbitt ..... 35@36 
Mone! clips, new......... 28@29 
Monel sheet, clean ....... 28 
Nickel, rod ends ......... 42@45 
Nickel, clippings ......... 42@45 





prices substantially. Almost everyone 
reports regular inquiries; 100-lots have 
been sold at $235 per flask. 


Platinum is $69-75 per troy oz. The 
market continues dull to dead. Metal is 
available in the dealer market at $69 


Cramet Drops Titanium 

Cramet Inc., owned by Crane Co. and 
Republic Steel Corp., is getting out of 
the titanium producing business owing 
to reduced national defense require- 
ments for the metal. 

The company’s Chattanooga plant, 
capable of turning out 6,000 tons of ti- 
tanium sponge a year, has been trans- 
ferred to the Government via GSA. 

Cutbacks in defense needs dropped 
U.S. sponge consumption from 4,013 tons 
in the first quarter of 1957 to 2,831 in 
the second and 1,161 in the third, Pro- 
jected military requirements for this 
year and next are expected to be lower. 


New iron ore, and possibly other ore, 
properties will probably be developed in 
India by Japan. The McGraw-Hill 
Tokyo correspondent reports the two 
countries have just signed the agree- 
ment. 
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Ferroalloys 
(Unchanged from last week) 


A Custom Smelter Copper Price 
March 13-19 


The following prices are computed by 
E&MJ Metal and Mineral Markets from 
data on flat price and average price sales 
reported by the American Smelting & 
Refining Co. They refer to electrolytic 
copper in standard shapes. 


Delivered consumers’ plants .. ..22.750c 
Pe MED esc cuvinvectiewn 22.350c 


They are for sales in the U. S. market 
and are adjusted to the nearest one- 
eighth cent. A one-quarter cent deduc- 
tion for selling commission has been 
made. 
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London Copper Prices 

The following prices in & sterling per 
long ton c.i.f. European ports are calcu- 
lated by the London Metal Bulletin (see 
M&MM Feb. 13, 1958, p 3). 





Mar. 13 166.654 Mar. 10 164.184 
Mar. 14 167.028 Mar. 11 . 164.170 
Mar. 15 . 169.263 Mar. 12 167.536 
Av . 166.472 
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Lead Average (Monterrey) 

The net price realized by the Ameri- 
can Smelting & Refining Co. on all of 
its sales of Mexican pig lead, including 
metal sold for consumption in Mexico, 
during the week ended Mar. 15, 1958, 
was 9.30c (US.) per lb f.o.b. refinery 
Monterrey, Mex. 


March 20, 1958 «+ E&MJ Metal & Mineral Merkets 








